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SWEARING WILLIE 


Swearing Willie was not what his 
mother called him. Willie was careful not 
to let ber hear some of the words he used. 

Swearing Willie was what the boys at 
school called him. And they had reason. 
Willie loved to string out the swear words. 
Oh, not the very bad ones, of course. But 
he knew several borderline words he 
thought were really spicy. 

He used them sometimes in his ordinary 
talk. But it was when he was worked up 
that he really let them roll, as when the 
umpire called him out, or the day George 
tripped him on the playground. 

Fred and Bert heard him that day, and 
on the way home they practiced the words 
Willie had used. Secretly they admired the 
way Willie could string them out, and 
wished they could do the same. 

Then Willie changed. The pastor talked 
at school one day. He reminded the class 
that no one can get to heaven who has any 


George knocked Willie’s arm, ruining his horse. 





spots on his character. But he said that 
Jesus wants us in heaven so much that 
He died in order that He could have a 
right to clean up our lives and save us. 

Then the pastor asked if there was any- 
one who knew he had spots on his life— 
like grumbling, or cheating, or lying, or 
swearing—who would like to ask Jesus 
to clean him up. The pastor asked them to 
stand. 

To everyone’s amazement, Swearing Wil- 
lie stood. Bert looked over at Fred and 


winked. Hiding his lips behind his hand@® 


he whispered, “He’ll never stick to it.’ 

But Bert and Fred were in for a surprise. 
At recess Willie, who was captain of one 
side of the basketball game, asked Roger 
to try a free shot. He missed! Bert and Fred 
saw Willie’s face go red, and got set for 
a blue-streak outburst. But it didn’t come. 
Instead, Willie swallowed hard and said, 
“Don’t feel bad, Roger. It was a good try.” 

Weeks went by, and no one ever heard 
Willie swear again. Then one night at 
Pathfinder meeting Willie was carving a 
horse. It was nearly finished. He had gone 
to a great deal of trouble to make it as 
nice as he could, for he planned to give 
it to his mother at Christmas. 

George came late that night, and as he 
was taking his coat off he brushed up 
against Willie’s left arm. The chisel slipped, 
cutting a gash in the horse’s nose. 

Bert saw it, and nudged Fred. “Watch 
Willie react to this one,” he winked. 

“I’m sorry, Willie, really I am,” said 
George sincerely. 

Fred noticed Willie wipe the back of a 
sleeve across his eyes. He seemed to have 
trouble talking. At last he said, “It’s no 
matter, George. Maybe I can find time to 
make another before Christmas.” 

After club meeting Fred walked home 
with Bert. “I think we were wrong about 
Swearing Willie,” he said. “He’s changed 
for good.” 


“You're right,” agreed Bert. “And vg 


know what I’m thinking? I think if Swear 
ing Willie could stop swearing, we ought 
to stop too.” 

How about you? 


Your friend, 


therm Wbawosilt 
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“The coyotes are running in packs,” Mother 


said. “And they are 


much worse after dark.” 
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THE HUNGRY COYOTES / 


By THELMA LEE OLANDER |/ 


3 HAPPENED the winter after the grass- 
hoppers came. 

Martha Truitt knew that if she lived a 
hundred years she would never forget that 
awful summer when the grasshoppers came 
and ate every green thing in field, prairie, 
garden, and orchard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Truitt, with their two boys 
and one girl, had come to Kansas with other 
pioneers to make a home where they could 
get free land. Breaking the sod and plant- 
ing the crops had not been easy, but every- 
one worked, and there had always been food 
for the winter. But this year it would be dif- 
ferent. 


In August, after the wheat had been har- 
vested, there was promise of a large corn 
crop. The apple and peach trees were bend- 
ing with the weight of fruit, and the sum- 
mer gardens were green. Then came the 
glittering hordes of grasshoppers, and when 
August was over, there was nothing left. 
Even the leaves on the trees were gone. 

Mrs. Truitt was a brave, godly woman. 
Her children were taught to pray, and in 
the wild, lonely country where they lived, 
a sense of God’s presence was very real to 
them. No problem was too small to take 
to their best Friend. Somehow they knew 

To page 19 


Martha glanced back, and the sight filled her with fear. Coyotes were hungrily following her. 
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WHEN TWO AND TWO 


DID NOT MAKE FOUR 


i 
By IVY R. DOHERTY “ 


MAb BENSON snorted as indignantly 
as an overdue train rushing past a 
small country station when she passed 
Leonora Brady in the gymnasium during 
afternoon recess. 

“What have I done to deserve that treat- 
ment?” Leonora asked Elspeth, who was 
more interested at the moment in buckling 
her roller skate strap than in the fact that 
Leonora had been slighted by her very best 
friend. She merely grunted by way of an- 
swer. 

“Did you see the way Marie treated me 
just now, I demand?” spoke Leonora, im- 
patiently shaking her companion’s shoul- 
ders. 

Elspeth lifted her head long enough to 
say, “I have an idea that Marie is pretty 
mad at you. She has been telling everyone 
she meets that she left her billfold in the 
locker that you and she share, and now it 
has disappeared along with the two dollar 
bills that were tucked inside, and she says 
you are the only one who has a key to that 
particular locker besides herself.” Elspeth 
went back to putting her skate on, then 
added, “It looks as though you are going to 
have to do some fast talking to persuade all 
the students you didn’t take the money.” 

“Ooooh!” gasped Leonora as the meaning 
of what Elspeth had said began to register 
in her mind. “Imagine my best friend think- 
ing I could do such a mean thing! I didn’t 
take her billfold, Elspeth, You know I 
wouldn’t stoop to such a trick, don’t you?” 


“Guess you wouldn't,” replied Elspeth. 
“But if I know how Marie is feeling right 
now, I imagine you are going to have a 
difficult time to convince her you are in- 
nocent.” 

Leonora’s shoulders drooped and her chin 
quivered a little. “How could she? Oh, how 
could she call me a thief when we have al- 
ways been so close together, and the best of 
friends?” wailed Leonora. 

Elspeth watched Leonora hurry across the 
lawn to the classroom building. “How is she 
going to prove anything to Marie?” she 
asked herself as she skated out on the floor, 
and immediately forgot Leonora’s unhap- 
piness. 

Leonora reached the vestibule in time to 
find Marie closing their locker. “I hear you 
think I stole your billfold and money, 
Marie,” blurted out Leonora. “How could 
you tell people that? Good friends usually 
trust each other. I didn’t do it. Even though 
I don’t have much money to spend on my- 
self, I still wouldn’t stoop to stealing. Won't 
you believe me?” 

Marie tossed her head. “Why wouldn't I 
believe you did it when the evidence is so 
much against you? I put the billfold in 
there before English class this morning. 
remember it distinctly. And you are the on 
other person with a key. So all I can do is 
put two and two together, and they happen 
to make four. No more and no less, see?” 
and with that she strutted away, leaving a 
hurt Leonora weeping silent tears. 
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Later Miss Peterson asked Leonora to re- 
main in the room for a few minutes after 
school was dismissed. 

When the last child had left, Miss Peter- 
son came right to the point. Leonora liked 
her kind blue eyes, and looked into them 
unflinchingly as she spoke. 

“Leonora,” said Miss Peterson, “Marie 
tells me she is sure you took her billfold 
and money from the locker you share. I 
would like to hear your side of the story.” 

Two large tears jumped out on Leonora’s 

ot, flushed cheeks. “O Miss Peterson, I 
@i:::.: do it. I’m not a thief. Don’t you be- 
lieve in me?” Miss Peterson placed her arm 
about the girl, and at the sympathetic touch 
Leonora burst into tears and sobs. 

“Yes, Leonora. A girl with your sweet face 
and frank brown eyes would not even think 
of such meanness, I am quite sure. I just 
wanted to hear you say what there was for 
you to say. Dry your eyes now and hurry 
or you may miss the bus.” 

When Leonora boarded the bus Marie was 
not sitting in the usual seat, saving the place 


wouldn’t | 




















Marie retorted. 





beside her for Leonora. She had gone to sit 
by Judy, and she was so busy talking she 
did not even notice that Leonora had come 
on the bus. That is, she acted as though she 
did not notice. 

Before she reached home Leonora was cer- 
tainly a very, very miserable girl. None of 
the other girls seemed to want to sit beside 
her. No one offered her a seat or moved 
over to make room for her. She sat by the 
window near the driver and looked out at 
the houses and people and cars all the way 
home. There was no Marie to wave good-by 
to her and say, “See you in the morning,” 
as she stepped from the bus. 

Mother did not take long to find out why 
her twelve-year-old daughter was so sad. 

“Never mind, honey,” she said, when 
Leonora had told her all about it. “I believe 
in you, and your teacher believes in you. 
God will work things out. He will bring the 
truth to light one day. He always does. In 
the meantime, be brave. You have nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 

To page 20 


“How could you tell people | stole your billfold?” Leonora demanded of Marie. ‘Why 
believe you did it?” 


“All the evidence is against you.” 
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FIGHT of the LAST FRONTIER 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FOREST FIRE! 


By JAN S. DOWARD 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 

The exploring party led by Lieutenant O'Neil has gone 
far back into the Olympic Mountains in the State of 
Washington. Last week they discovered three holes 
in the ground, with water mysteriously running 
through. And when they camped one night they found 
a skull close to a creek, so they named the place Skull 
Creek Camp. Then, with food supplies low again, the 
men went out to hunt. A rifle shot frightened some 
elk, and the entire herd is stampeding down a hill, 
right for the hunters. 


OF ALL the people in the expedition to 
save the day, Mr. Smith was the least 
and the last one anybody would expect. But 
save the day he did. With trembling hands 
he fired at the stampeding herd of elk. One 
dropped, and the others rushed past, making 
a slight detour down the hillside. This 
change in course was enough for the men 
in the brush. With a sigh of relief they 
watched the elk gallop past in a cloud of 
dust. Now they had food, and were safe from 
the terror of being ground to death be- 
neath hundreds of hoofs. 

“T tell you, Smith, that was one good shot,” 
exclaimed Sergeant Heagraff. 

Smith had no answer for that. He was 
seated and was wiping the perspiration from 
his brow. It had all been much, much too 
exciting for him. He was an engineer, not 
a daredevil. To bump into a big black bear, 
then have a herd of elk charge on him, was 
almost too much for his blood pressure. 
However, the day was not over yet. The sun 
was fast sinking in the west and stretching 
long shadows up the slopes. Soon the entire 
mountain area was an orange glow, and 
orders were to make a feast and then move 
on until darkness prevented further travel. 
Even though it was now August the night 
air was getting colder by the minute, and 
with only two blankets among the entire 
party, it would be hard to sleep warm. 
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“Why d-did w-we come so far from 
c-c-camp?” chattered Smith at last. 

O’Neil had no intention of bringing on 
a hardship, but he did know they needed 
food. Now that they had food and were 
heading back to camp, he did not seem to 
mind in the least. There would be enough 
of the food to last for days, and in a few 
minutes he would order the party to stop 
and build a fire. 

“Are we going to spend the night away 
from camp, sir?” asked Private Johnson. 

“That's right, soldier. In fact we can stop 
right here.” 

The men stumbled up to the lieutenant 
to see just where he meant. In the darkness 
they could faintly make out a sort of cave 
in the rocky bluff they had been following. 

“We'd better stay here for the night.” 

“But Lieutenant O'Neil, this looks like 
a bear's den.” Sergeant Heagraff’s face 
seemed pained as he spoke. “One more in- 
cident today, and it would be too much.” 

“With only two blankets, we'd better 
build a fire back by the rocks for reflection 
and try to keep warm, bear den or not,” 
answered O'Neil. 

The spot they had chosen was the home 
of Mr. Bruin all right, but somehow he 
never appeared. Mr. Smith was especiall 
thankful for that. He had strange feeling 
that the bear would return and find his 
home used for a hotel by the expedition. It 
would be difficult indeed to explain the 
situation, and in the dark there might be a 
lot of noise and confusion. Mr. Smith did 
not care to be licked in the face by any 
bear. He felt that it would be far better to 
suffer the cold! The night wore on into the 
cold damp dawn, but the bear did not come. 

















“I have no idea whose home this is, but 
it’s certainly been a treat to use it and to 
have the owner stay away,” remarked O'Neil. 

As soon as it was light enough to depart, 
the party returned to camp and began opera- 
tions on the trail again. As they moved ahead 
along the ridge it was evident that they had 
come the hard way. Looking down upon the 
valley of the Elwha, O'Neil exclaimed, “Why 
didn’t we use the valley for a gateway into 
these parts? It would have been so much 
easier than to try to bring the mules up and 
over the tangle right behind Port Angeles.” 

Many times after that the men realized 
there was an easier way. The mountains had 
taught them many lessons, but the outstand- 
ing one seemed to be to accept the situation 
as it was without complaint. Once a mis- 
take had been made they did not growl 
about it, but moved on with determination, 
real pathfinders of the wilderness. 

The party realized they had come farther 
than they had anticipated, and it was not 
until nearly nightfall again that they began 
descending toward their base camp. 

“Let’s not stay out another nfght in the 
cold,” urged Mr. Smith. “I sat up all last 
night either freezing or roasting my feet 


or my back, depending on which side was 
toward the fire.” 

“And with the thought of the bear around, 
you didn’t get a wink, eh?” Lieutenant 
O'Neil chuckled. “Well, I think we'd better 
try to make it back to camp even in the 
dark. It isn’t the best practice, but we should 
reach it before too long.” 

They stumbled on, catching their clothes 
on branches or falling into mountain beaver 
holes. It was hardly possible to see nine feet 
away, and with the steepness of the moun- 
tain, the men constantly were either running 
into each other or bruising themselves in 
some way. It was on an extremely steep pitch 
that Mr. Smith started sliding. Over the 
rocks he went, and doing the neatest somer- 
sault, he flattened against a tree trunk. 

“Oh, my back, my back!” he screamed. 

O'Neil rushed forward and thought for a 
while that the poor man’s back was really 
broken. It would have been a terrible ac- 
cident, but upon examination, his back was 
found to have only a bad bruise. 

“The best policy is to stay put after dark,” 
said O'Neil solemnly. 

The men agreed, but with the thought of 
more blankets and good resting quarters at 


On an extremely steep pitch Mr. Smith began to slide. Rolling and somersaulting, he bounced 
over rocks and roots, and finally flattened against a tree trunk. “Oh, my back!” he screamed. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 











camp, they were glad they had come this 
far. In an hour or so they were finally 
“home,” and ready for a long-needed sleep. 

The next day it was decided to take Mr. 
Smith back to Port Angeles for a more 
thorough examination. O’Neil would accom- 
pany him back to civilization to get more 
mules. Since their last base camp one other 
mule had fallen and was in a similar con- 
dition to the kicker. 
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r? MY SECRET SUNSHINE BOX 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL / 


I have a little secret box 
Bound fast with lock and key, 
In which | treasure sunny days 
Back in my memory. 


Gay parties, picnics, jolly rides, 
And hikes in pleasant ways, 

All kept to be remembered, 
To save for rainy days. 


They're safely locked in memory 
Till dismal falls the rain; 

Then | unlock my sunshine box 
And live them all again. 
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“I need to go out anyway, and Smith can 
come with me. Perhaps we can hire a guide. 
Then we won't make so many mistakes and 
backtrack so much.” 

Leaving the rest of the men to hunt and 
take care of camp, O'Neil and Smith started 
out for the long journey back to civiliza- 
tion. The more they traveled, the more de- 
termined they were that they should have 
some sort of guide with them when they 
returned. 
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“Surely not all the Indians around Port 
Angeles are afraid of these parts,” Lieu- 
tenant O'Neil said as he turned to help Mr. 
Smith over a fallen log. 

As they hiked along with the injured 
mules they began to recount some of the 
stories they had heard before entering the 
Olympics—how one man insisted he had 
taken a canoe up river and out to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

“He certainly was a real man,” laughed 


Smith. 2 
O'Neil laughed with him, too, for the 


storytelling gentleman from Port Angeles 
Hotel had claimed to have done a feat that 
would have required poling a canoe up a 
fifty-foot waterfall and going for miles 
against the rapids of a turbulent stream. 

“I believe the men who stay around in 
rocking chairs and just look at these moun- 
tains out of wifdows develop into Amer- 
ica’s greatest liars,” commented Mr. Smith. 

O'Neil looked at Mr. Smith and with a 
sly wink scolded, “Now, now, the men back 
there at the hotel are not liars; they really 
think they have done marvelous things. The 
mountains do things to people, you know.” 

Evening was coming on, and the two men 
halted for the night. The mules were tied 
up and a small campfire built. It was a quiet 
evening and the camping place restful. The 
next morning they were able to make good 
time, and after a day or two of steady travel- 
ing they reached Port Angeles. 

After shipping the mules back to the 
Army post at Port Townsend, O'Neil began 
hunting for an Indian to act as guide. Mr. 
Smith spent the time with a doctor. O'Neil 
was still engaged in guide hunting when 
Smith came out of the doctor's office. He 
felt better now that he was sure his back 
was not seriously injured. Now where was 
O'Neil? Moving along the board walk, he 
saw a crowd of people gathered in a circle. 
Upon arriving at the scene he saw what was 


happening. O'Neil was in the center vi 
an Indian, trying to persuade the man tO? 


come along as guide. The Indian was shak- 
ing his head and making motions of re- 
fusal. O'Neil held out more money. Still 
more arm waving and mumbling. Finally 
enough money was offered, and the man 
consented to go. O'Neil did not tell him 
exactly where they were going, but he did 
want an Indian along because of their natu- 
ral understanding of the ways of the wild. It 

To page 19 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR/ 


The Snakebird, or Water Turkey 


yo first sight of the snakebird might 
well be one of the most upsetting ex- 
periences of your life. Especially is this so 
if the bird is close at hand when you first 
see it. The water turkey, or snakebird, or 
anhinga, or darter, whichever it may be 
called, is a bird that lives in lonely swamp 
areas in the Southern States. 

It is usually found associating with the 
venomous water moccasins, the great blue 
herons, the sandpipers, and the loud- 
mouthed kingfishers. The unusual and dis- 
turbing thing about this bird is the way it 
swims in the water. 

Instead of swimming along on top of the 
water like a duck, or walking along under- 
neath like the funny little water ouzel, the 
water turkey swims with its streamlined 
black and white body completely under the 
water. Only its long neck and slender head 





with its black bill can be seen above the 
water. 

Your first feeling at sight of this strange 
bird swimming just offshore is that you are 
looking at some kind of water snake, or 
maybe even a sea monster. You stare at the 
bird to make sure you're not really seeing 
a snake with a bill. Then perhaps you make 
out the outline of its body under the water, 
and you realize the creature is a bird. 

The snakebird can soar overhead like a 
turkey vulture, or dive down completely un- 
der the water and swim at a great rate with 
its powerful wings. 

When it sees a fish sunning itself close to 
the surface of the water, the water turkey 
folds its wings and dives like a comet. The 
fish may see the diving bird and dart away, 
but its efforts are useless. For as soon as 
this bird hits the water it dives down after 
the fish. Swimming swiftly, the bird soon 
catches the fish and holds it fast in its saw- 
toothed bill until it can rise to the surface 
to gulp its meal. 

The snakebird is as large as a barnyard 
turkey gobbler but not nearly so heavy. 
Sometimes several hundred of them get to- 
gether at one time to nest. After they have 
once built a nest of coarse sticks high up 
in a treetop, they come back year after year 
to lay eggs and raise a family in the same 
place. Other snakebirds nest nearby, and a 
colony, or rookery, is formed. Each bird lays 
from two to five greenish-colored eggs. 
When all the eggs are hatched the rookery 
is really a noisy place. 

The book of nature is full of surprises for 
those who care to take time to turn its 
pages. God has many lessons for us to learn, 
but first we must be able to identify the pic- 
tures in the book. The snakebird is one we 
should remember. 
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Helen gazed longingly at the coats in the window. How she wished she could have a new coat 
for herself, just once in her life! But she daren’t ask for one. Her parents were too poor. 


QN HER way to school one frosty morn- 
ing Helen Maynard paused for a mo- 
ment to look at the coats on display in the 
window of Baily’s department store. Some 
of them were trimmed with fur, while others 
were plain. She was fascinated by their col- 
ors—soft green, rich plum, and lovely deep 
blue. 

She sighed as she gazed at them. It wasn’t 
that she was selfish. Growing up in a min- 
ister’s family, especially when that family 
consisted of seven other sisters and broth- 
ers, certainly left little room for selfishness. 

Times had been hard, and it was all her 
father could do to provide the family with 
the necessities of life. Sometimes even the 
necessities were lacking. 

Still, the family were cheerful. They loved 
one another dearly and tried to be content 
in the little Midwestern town to which they 
had come to serve the Lord. 

Helen looked down now at the frayed toes 
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of her buttoned, high-top shoes, then she 
pulled the rusty brown coat closer about her. 
The coat was two sizes too large, but her 
mother hadn’t dared cut it down, for her 
younger sister, Sylvia, was next in line to 
wear the coat. She was fat, and in another 
year the garment promised to be a perfect 
fit. 

Helen took one last look at the coats 
and imagined she was stroking the fur as 
she hurried on down the street. In all her 
thirteen years of life she never had been the 
owner of a brand-new coat. It was small 
wonder then that she yearned with all her 
heart and soul for a coat that was not a 
hand-me-down. But she knew it would be 
useless to mention the subject to her father. 

When Helen returned home from school 
that afternoon the kitchen windows were 
steamed over from the pot of potato soup 
that was simmering on the back of the 
range. 
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“What's for dessert?” she smiled as she 
hung up her coat. 

“Sugar cookies, sugar cookies, sugar 
cookies,” chanted the younger ones as they 
clustered eagerly about their beloved sister. 

“Goody, goody,” she chanted right back at 
them. “Now, shall we have a game before 
supper?” 

“You'll have time for only one,” warned 
Mother. “I'll need your help then.” 

“All right, one game it is.” And Helen 
led the way to the shabby living room. 

She hadn’t meant to say a word about the 
oats, but when the soup was almost gone, 
she blurted out, “Mother, guess what! 
Baily’s have the most wonderful coats in 
their window. I stopped to look at them 
this morning.” 

Mother’s eyes clouded a bit. “I know, 


no one could remain 
downhearted for long. In 
the days that followed, 
Helen quite forgot her lit- 
tle brother’s suggestion. 

Spring came at last, and 
with it all the beauties of 
nature. The world turned green. Plum and 
apple trees blossomed forth and the air was 
full of the perfume of the flowers. 

Summer followed, with vacation from 
school, gardens to tend, canning, and best 
of all, a new baby brother. 

Father had hoped for an increase in his 
meager salary. But the church members— 
who paid him—felt they could not at this 
time give him the raise he so much needed. 
However, they did promise to get him a 
cow and furnish the necessary feed for it. 





The MISSIONARY BARREL 


By ARLEAN LEIBERT/ 


honey; I saw them too when I purchased 
some thread there last week. But you must 
realize——” 

“I do, Mother, honestly I do,” and Helen’s 
lips quivered in spite of herself. “But I had 
to tell about them.” 

“If times would only get better,’ Father 
observed. 

“Why doncha pray for a new coat?” de- 
manded five-year-old Danny, “like Daddy 
prays for things. Then God'll give her a 
coat, won’t He, Daddy?” 

Daddy smiled. “Well now, son, God does 
not always answer our prayers as we would 
like Him to. But you may be sure, He knows 
what is best for us.” 


: ae “Maybe you'd get proud if you had a 


ew coat; that’s why you haven't one,” said 
eight-year-old Betty primly. 

“Me, proud?” laughed Helen. “I certainly 
can’t imagine that. Why, I’m as common 
as an old shoe.” 

“Pray for one,” said Danny again. 

“Maybe I will sometime,” promised Helen, 
quickly swallowing the last of her soup. 
“And thanks, honey, for reminding me.” 

But life in the parsonage was lively, and 


“We'll make out someway,” Father de- 
clared. “The Lord will not let us down. The 
Bible says He cares for the birds and flowers, 
and we are more than they. So we'll work 
as best we can and not worry a bit.” 

Now the sumac flamed, hinting that cold 
weather was just around the corner. 

One evening when Helen wanted to get 
an extra blanket from her parents’ bedroom, 
she found the door slightly ajar, and as she 
was about to enter she heard her father’s 
voice in prayer. Whatever could he be pray- 
ing so earnestly about, she wondered. Then 
she caught the word “shoes”! That was it, 
shoes for Danny. As she moved quietly away 
from the door and descended the stairs, 
there flashed into her mind Danny's sug- 
gestion of several months back. 

A knock sounded at the door. When 
Mother answered it, old man Jenkins was 
standing outside. “Thought maybe you 
could use this,” he said as he handed her a 
piece of paper, and turned away before 
Mother could say any more than “Thank 
you. 

In the lamplight she examined the paper. 

To page 16 
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Kamanga was so tired he could hardly keep his eyes 


open, yet he forced himself to stay awake, alert to danger. 


WHY KAMANGA CAM 
| e 


AMANGA focused his attention on a 

scrawny, hungry chicken that hid itself 
at one side of his grandmother's hut. He 
knew it was waiting its chance to scratch 
on the mat where his grandmother had 
spread out the new cassava flour to dry. 
He knew what would happen. His little sis- 
ter Eneres, left to watch the flour, would 
chase the stupid creature away. Then, if 
he waited long enough, he would hear the 
thump, thump, thump of the native mortar 
as his mother made the corn into ngaiwa 
—the meal that would be made into sma, 
so dear to the African taste. 

Kamanga was tired of it all. He was rest- 
less under the constant prohibitions of his 
father, who had left heathenism some years 
ago. 

. was “Musachite, musachite, musachite!” 
all the time. Just “Don’t do this! Don’t do 
this! Don’t do this!” How could a boy with 
pounding pulses and an active mind have 
a bit of fun with such a father troubling 
him all the time? 

If he so much as lifted his head when 
the beer-dance drums began to vibrate in a 
nearby village, his father was sure to notice 
and say, “Do not ever follow the drums 
to drink the mowa, or to dance, my boy. 
You'll find great wickedness there.” Or, if 
he'd linger at the Indian’s store to look at 
the rings and ear hoops, the bracelets for 
the arms or legs, his father would say, “My 
boy, a man is thought well of, not for the 
things he hangs upon his body, but for the 
things in his mind and heart.” 

Kamanga thought bitterly—but who 
could see what was in the head or in the 
heart? He liked the gleam of the brass rings 
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against the brown of his gleaming flesh. 
It looked so rich—so kingly. 

Only the evening before, he had crept 
out of his hut to meet some other young 
men who were tired of their fathers’ mala- 
mulo (laws) also. Kamanga smiled. By to- 
morrow he'd have done with it all. Early 
tomorrow morning the four of them were 
running away. Their fathers had decreed 
that they all go to the mission school again 
this year. What foolishness! Where did it 
get a fellow? 

They were going to 
go to the mines to 
work instead. That's 
what. There they could 
earn money for shoes 
and shirts and rings 
and the kabadulo for 
the flesh of their legs 
instead of the thewela 
cloth they now had to 
wrap about their waists. 

Before the sun had 
peeped over the pur- 
ple summits of Cholo 
Mountain the young 
men were on their way, 
walking toward the 
southward, where hun- 
dreds of miles away 
were the mines. They 
were very excited and 
filled with enthusiasm 
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Kamanga heard the mumble 
of low voices and crept 
nearer to listen. It was 
a matter of life and death! 
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over the bright hopes they had conjured for 
their coming adventure. Already Kamanga 
could imagine the wrist watch ticking away 
on his arm to tell him the hours to do this 
and that. He could almost feel the bright 
yellow shoes on his feet, pulled on and 
laced over red socks. He quickened his steps 
at the thought. But in the back of his mind 
he knew his father would pray today, and 
he knew his mother would weep. He shoved 
the thought from his mind. 
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That night the four of them slept in a 
village many miles away from the place 
where they were born. It was a strange 
village—a village of heathen people—near 
to the Mozambique border, where they 
talked a different language from the folks 
at home. It was a strange clacking dialect, 
which puzzled all the boys but one— 
Kamanga. He understood the talk, for he 
had lived in a small border town the first 
few years of his life, before his father had 
accepted Christianity. He had never for- 
gotten. Now it was to save him. But he 
decided not to let anyone know he under- 
stood, and he made up his mind to act as 
stupid as his companions did if a question 
was addressed to him. Well he knew that 
great danger could befall travelers suspected 
of carrying money or desirable things of 
any kind. And the boys had valuable things 
with them. 

Bongo had a long warm army overcoat 
for which he had paid one pound sterling. 
He saw greedy eyes lingering long upon it, 
all around the flickering fire. Reuben had 
a large pair of heavy shoes. He did not 
wear them much, for they were not so com- 
fortable. But he had put them on now to im- 
press the simple villagers. They did. Glances 
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FIFTY LONG MILES BEHIND THEM! 


There were more than these five Pathfinders (with their 


“No, I didn’t,” an- 
swered one tall, fat fel- 
low who seemed to be 
a self-appointed leader. 
“I asked them many 
times, but they stood 
there looking at me, 
blinking like foolish 
lizards.” 

“Maybe they are fool- 
ish,” commented the 
old one in his high, 
cracked voice, “or 


with hidden knives to 
kill us all in the night 
and take all we have.” 
Then there was a big 
discussion of that last 
statement, with every- 
one talking and shout- 
ing, but Kamanga and 
the other young men 


director) who started the fifty-mile trip, but the others found 
the way just too, too long! They are members of the Lynwood- 
Compton (California) Pathfinder Club, and during a vaca- 
tion made the trip for their MV Honor in cycling. 

They had a great time. They had promised to give all 
motorists the right of way, but to their glee, they found that 
motorists put themselves out to give them the right of way 
on turns when they signaled. 

Notice the girl in the picture. She is Judy Mirth. She was 
only ten years old, but she stuck it out to the very end, and 
was the only girl to finish. The boys are Kenny Clark, Ronnie 
Dirkson, Lloyd Arnold, and Bill Tobin, with Director Wentzel 
Cowper. 
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ate on of the stiff nsima, 
as if nothing was hap- 
pening. They ate on, 
but Kamanga’s heart 
stood still with fear, 
for their possessions 
were discussed at great 
length. When they were 
at last allowed to take 
their small possessions 
and go to the place pre- 
pared for them, Ka- 
manga talked with the 
others. 

“Tonight we must 


were constantly directed toward the footgear 
of Reuben. Kamanga’s heart stood still 
with fear. He knew there were people who 
would kill for less than that. 

They were given a room in a fairly large 
mud hut where four mat rolls stood in 
the corner ready to be unrolled for their 
sleeping. Then they were called to the bwalo, 
or the courtyard, to eat. The villagers were 
now quite sure that the four strange young 
men could not understand what they were 
saying, so they discussed them freely. Still 
Kamanga gave no hint that he knew every 
word they said. 

“Did you find out where they are going?” 
asked one old grizzled grandpa who sat 
alertly at one side. 
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take turns at watching. 
I fear we are in great 
danger. You know very well we have a lit- 
tle money and a few things that I believe 
these men would kill us to get,” he warned 
them. Kamanga volunteered for the first 
watch. The others, leg weary from long 


maybe they have come W@W 


hours on the hot, dusty paths that wound 


hither and thither, were soon wrapped & 


their rough blankets and snoring loudly. 
Kamanga was so tired that he could hardly 
keep his eyes open. Every muscle in his 
body screamed for rest. Yet he continued to 
sit propped against the mud wall, holding 
himself erect and alert with the force of the 

urgency. 
As soon as things got still the whole place 
seemed alive with insects—bedbugs, cock- 
To page 16 
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Like men, or like angels. 


HOW TO WAKEN PEOPLE ; 


By BERT RHOADS / 


Oo: queen has vowed to kill you by this 
time tomorrow,” a messenger told the 
prophet Elijah soon after he had destroyed 
the prophets of Baal. And Elijah, knowing 
wicked Jezebel would do all in her power 
to carry out her threat, was scared. He got 
up and ran for his life. Then, too tired to 
go farther, and utterly discouraged, he lay 
down to rest. After he had slept awhile, 
an angel touched him, wakening him, and 
gave him some food he had cooked. Then 
the angel also brought him a drink. What I 
want you to get from this story is the gen- 
tleness with which the angel wakened and 
fed Elijah. 

When Jonah, like Elijah, tried to run away 
from his duties, it was men, not angels, who 
wakened him, and immediately they threw 
him into the sea. How gently God wakens 
men! How cruelly man sometimes wakens 
his fellows! 

Once I wakened an older brother in a 


Beside my bed was a little boy, sent to waken me. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


very human way. He had kicked me out of 
bed one cold winter morning and ordered 
me to go downstairs and build the fires. I 
didn’t like his method! I went downstairs, 
came back with a pail of ice-cold water, and 
soused the whole thing on my brother. 

I had got even with him. But that brother 
left home, and never, never came back 
again. He has been lost now over sixty years. 
I never think of that getting even without 
feeling sorry that I wakened him so cruelly. 
It was not at all like the way the angel 
wakened Elijah, but more like the way the 
sailors wakened Jonah. 

A boy was plowing corn one hot day. 
Coming to the end of a row, he thought the 
horses needed some rest. While they rested 
he found a cool place in the shade and was 
soon asleep. The horses grew tired of rest- 
ing so long, and started across the cornfield 
for the barn. The shovels were down, and 
from time to time plowed out a hill of corn 











as they zigzagged across the field to the 
barnyard gate. 

The father saw the team standing by the 
gate and followed their trail back to the 
sleeping boy. He cut a stout switch, and 
wakened his son with a hard flogging. The 
boy refused to cry, so the father gave him 
a second flogging. Then Father began to 
think of his harshness. He threw away the 
switch, called his boy close to him, told him 
he was sorry, and asked for forgiveness. 
Then they both cried. 

I was sleeping one morning in the home 
of a friend. I opened my eyes to see a dear 
little face close to mine. A little boy had 
been sent to waken me. He said with a 
smile, “Mamma is up.” Waiting a few mo- 
ments he said, “Daddy is up.” Then with 
a smile that hooked on behind his ears he 
said, “And I am up.” 

“And it is time for me to be up,” I said. 
With a nod of his head he quickly left the 
room. I was never wakened more gently. 

The Bible is so full and complete in its 
teachings that it tells us how to waken peo- 
ple, as the angels waken them. 





The Missionary Barrel 


From page 11 


It was a five-dollar bill! “The Lord must 
have sent that man here,” she declared. 

Helen was greatly impressed with this 
manifestation of God’s power. Even as her 
father prayed, his prayer had been answered. 
She knew, of course, that God had heard 
many of their prayers in the past. But just 
now there seemed to be a special signifi- 
cance with regard to prayer, as her parents 
rejoiced over the gift and the assurance 
Danny would get new shoes. 

Making her way up the stairs to the room 
she shared with several sisters, Helen knelt 
beside the bed. Since this was to be a special 
prayer, she thought carefully. 

Then in her soft voice she began, “Dear 
Lord, don’t think I’m not grateful for the 
coats I’ve had to keep me warm. You know 
I've never had a new coat all for my very 
own. I do hope you'll understand why I ask 


for a new one. And if you don’t mind, let . 


it be the color of the sky on a beautiful 
Christmas card that shows the wise men 
and the star. I would like the collar to be 
edged in fur as soft and white as newly fallen 
snow. The buttons should be white, too, 
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please. I hope you'll not think me too par- 
ticular in my choice of a coat, for this is 
the way I would like it to be. In Jesus’ name, 
Amen.” 

Every day for the next three weeks she 
faithfully prayed this prayer. 

Then Father began talking about the mis- 
sionary barrel that soon would arrive for 
them from the east. It would probably be 
full of old clothes collected by friends. 

Mother was beginning to worry a little 
on Helen’s account. “If something doesn’t 
turn up soon,” she mused, “the girl will have ¢. 
to stay out of school.” A few flakes of snow 
started to fall as if to prove Mother's point. 

“Maybe the barrel will contain a coat she 
can wear,” Father suggested. “We'll wait and 
see. 

Then it came! There was great excitement 
in the parsonage when a truck backed up 
to the kitchen door and unloaded the long- 
looked-for gift from a church in the East. 

The heavy barrel stood in the middle of 
the kitchen floor. The children gathered 
around, eager to see what had come from 
their faithful friends. Father got his ham- 
mer and pried the lid off. 

Right on top lay something with a color 
like the sky on a Christmas card. With trem- 
bling fingers, Mother lifted it. It was a coat, 
trimmed with soft, white fur, and with 
white buttons down the front. She exam- 
ined it carefully. “Why, it’s never been 
worn,” she exclaimed. “See, here is the price 
tag. Helen, I’m sure this coat will fit you. 
Come, dear, and let’s see.” 

But Helen seemed to have taken root in 
the kitchen floor. She was unable to move 
with the blessed wonder of it all! 


Why Kamanga Came Back 
From page 14 


roaches, and singing mosquitoes, ready with 
their burning hypodermics. Rats darted here 
and there, searching for food, even runnin 
over Kamanga’s outstretched legs. It was 
common thing to this young man of the 
bush country. He had spent every night of 
his life under similar circumstances. He'd 
had rats chew on the calluses on his heels 
while he slept, until they drew the blood. 
He knew no other life. “East is east and west 
is west.” One side of this old world knows 
very little about the other side of it, and 
cares even less. 








Kamanga had huddled there worn out, 
strained and miserable, for what seemed like 
an eternity of throbbing, stinging silence, 
when he heard a low mumble of voices in 
a hut somewhere near. Slowly he changed 
his position until he could creep silently 
nearer to listen. He knew intuitively that 
the conversation was a matter of life and 
death to him and his friends. His blood 
fairly froze in his veins at what he heard. 

. . . they must have money—must be 
@ to mines . . . no one will miss them 

. . - mo one will suspect . . . when we are 
sure they're asleep. . . .” 

As swiftly, as silently as he could, by 
cupping his hands about the ears of his 
sleeping companions, he warned one after 
the other of their danger. 

Luckily a flimsy bamboo curtain was all 
that covered the doorway leading into the 
silent blackness of the village. As silently 
as shadows they glided out into the danger- 
ous bush. Swiftly their tough calloused feet 
put miles between them and the dreadful 
place where they almost lost their lives. 
Then Kamanga stopped them. 

“My brothers,” he said, “we are returning 
to our homes now and to our great God. 
If it had not been for His watch care this 
night, we would all be dead. We were like 
Jonah, running away from God. Let us 
honor our fathers and go on learning in the 
mission school as they want us to do.” 

“God does not want us in the mines. 
I am sure of that,’ stated another one. “I 
hear they do not honor any day, and we 
would have to work on God's Sabbath.” 

“I knew that already,” answered Kamanga. 
“I knew it, but I was rebellious and thought 
my father was preventing me from getting 
ahead in this world. I know now that he is 
right.” 

Kamanga did return to the mission. He 
went to the mission school and took the 
teacher training course. He has a neat wife 
@: who has had training in a mission, and 

their babies are clean and healthy. He 
teaches school in a poor, humble little bush 
school that has no chairs, tables, desks, or 
cupboards. There is no glass in the window 
holes. The roof is of rough grass, and leaks 
when it rains. 

Sometimes Kamanga gives the children 
writing lessons in the hard-beaten earth of 
the courtyard, where they scratch out their 
lessons with sharp sticks. 

He has never owned a pretty book with 





Secret Prayer fh 
By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


Rewrite this sentence but put in place of each 
letter the one that comes after it in the alphabet. 

AX SGD FQZBD NE FNC H VHKK AD VHSG 
SGNRD VGNL FNC VDKBNLDR HMSN GHR 
JHMFCNL. 


Hidden Bible Names 


By SHIRLEY L. MCDERMOTT ~ ‘ 


Example: We like to PET ERla’s puppies. (Matt. 

4:18.) Answer: Peter. 

. Every day we pray. (Gen. 3:20.) 

. A bell calls us to worship. (Gen. 4:2.) 

. The Pathfinders found a dam on their hike. 
(Gen. 2:19.) 

. Please close the door. (Gen. 4:25.) 

. It is cold where we live. (1 Sam. 1:13.) 

. Baby Anna hums the hymns. (Nahum 1:1.) 

. Where were you when Jose phoned? (Gen. 
25:31.) 

8. His name is A. A. Cobb. (Gen. 26:6.) 

9. She sang a solo, Monday evening. (1 Kings 1: 
17.) 

10. Jean likes the red roses. (Esther 2:10.) 


ANSWERS 
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pictures in it, nor has he ever seen a radio 
or a television set, a refrigerator or a wash- 
ing machine. But Kamanga has listened to 
the still small voice of his God, and he is 
preparing his humble heart so he can meet 
Jesus in peace when He comes. 

The people of God won't need “golden 
slippers to walk the golden streets,’ but 
Kamanga, if he continues to be faithful, 
will soon be in that land where nothing can 
hurt or destroy, and where sorrow and sigh- 
ing will flee away. And he will like the 
wondrous robe of Christ’s righteousness so 
very much. It will be such a contrast to the 
coarse, ragged clothes he has had to wear 
here in this selfish world. His robe over 
there will not be marred by stain or wrinkle 
or any such thing. 
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@ A Bicycle? 
@ A Portable Radio? 


@ A Portable Type- 
writer? 


@ A Camping Ax? 
@ A Tent? & 


@ A Football? 





@ A Knapsack? 
@ A Flashlight? 





@ A Sleeping Bag? 
@ A Camper's Knife? 











@ A Parker “21” Pen? 


oF 


Do You Wante ee 


@ to earn some Christmas money? 








@ gifts for your folks? 


IF SO, WRITE TO: = ‘ 


"Earu-Tt- Yourself” 


c/o R. J. Christian 
Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 


Washington 12, D.C. 
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Forest Fire! 

From page 8 
would be good to have somebody along 
who could read the signs of the forest. 

With fresh mules, a guide, and a new 
supply of provisions, O'Neil and Mr. Smith 
started back to join the expedition camping 
deep in the Olympic Mountains. It would 
be easier going now that a trail was made, 
and with anxious steps they pressed on to- 
ward the high country. They did not know, 
however, the tragic turn in events ahead. 

Some careless person had started a fire in 
the foothills behind Port Angeles earlier in 
the summer, and the fire was working its 
destructive way toward the trail they had so 
laboriously made. Higher and higher the 
flames leaped, moving on toward the big 
timber and a complete erasing of all the 
work done by the explorers. O’Neil did not 
see the red sky until they had reached Skull 
Creek Camp. Here the situation was clear. 
They could see the flames shooting to the 
tops of the trees and consuming the lovely 
green. Like fallen giants, the huge trees 
toppled and fell in a shower of sparks that 
shot high into the heavens. Fearful indeed 
was the sight as the fire roared across the 
mountain. 

“We'll be cut off from all communica- 
tion!” cried Smith. “The fire’s moving di- 
rectly down the trail.” 

Suddenly there was a spurt as flames 
wrapped around a pitchy snag. In a moment 
it was one huge column of fire roaring sky- 
ward. Then with a crash like the thunder 
of some huge cannon it fell. The fire was 
moving in on them in a scorching fury of 
smoke and flames. 

(To be continued) 


The Hungry Coyotes 


From page 3 


* would see them through the long winter 
ahead. 

One afternoon in late December, Mrs. 
Truitt said to twelve-year-old Martha, “I 
must bake bread tomorrow, and my yeast 
has spoiled. Father and the boys won't be 
in from chopping wood until almost dark, 
and then it will be too late to go to Mrs. 
Bryson’s to borrow some. You must go right 
away so you can get back before dark.” 


Out on the plains there were no grocery 
stores where one might buy bread, or even 
yeast cakes. Women baked their own bread 
and saved a little of the batter from each 
batch with which to start the next baking. 
Sometimes the yeast spoiled, and then a 
neighbor would borrow “starter yeast” from 
another woman. 

As Martha took her coat from its hook 
Mother continued, “The days are so short 
now it won't be long until dark. You must 
hurry there and back. Father says the coyotes 
are running in packs, and they are much 
worse after dark. Wear your heavy boots 
too, for it looks like snow.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryson, the Truitt’s near- 
est neighbors, lived two miles away. The 
rutted wagon road ran through a thicket 
of trees, then out onto the open prairie, 
over a large hill, and down into a ravine 
where a stream laughed and played in the 
summer. Today it was tightly frozen, and 
Martha was tempted to slide a little on the 
smooth ice. Then up another hill to the 
Bryson’s sod house. 

Martha visited a little time with friendly 
Mrs. Bryson, then noticing snowflakes fall- 
ing, she said, “I must be going. It’s begin- 
ning to snow, and I’m afraid it will be 
dark before I get home.” 

Mrs. Bryson fixed the dish of yeast so 
it could be easily carried, and said, “Before 
you go I want to give you a package of 
food.” 

“Oh, that is kind of you. We haven't 
had much to eat this winter, for the grass- 
hoppers didn’t leave anything. Father saved 
some of our potatoes and carrots.” 

Kind Mrs. Bryson handed Martha a large 
parcel, helped her fasten her coat, and 
warned her to be careful. The wind was 
cold, and the sharp spikes of snow felt like 
tiny pieces of glass as they hit the girl’s 
cheeks, but she thought of the good meals 
they would have the next several days. 
Mother would know how to make that 
extra food stretch as far as possible. 

Martha hurried down the hill to the lit- 
tle ravine, but did not stop to slide on the ~ 
tempting ice now. The cold, gray day would 
soon be over, and she must be home before 
dark. As she hurried along she heard a faint, 
“A-w-0-0-0-0!” which seemed to come from 
up the ravine. 

“Coyotes!” whispered the girl in fright. 
“Father said they were running in packs! 
I must hurry!” But with the large package 
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of food and the round dish of yeast it was 
almost impossible to run, so she walked 
along as briskly as she could. 

Then there came another “A-w-0-0-0-0!” 
from farther up the ravine. 

“Maybe they're going in the opposite di- 
rection,” said Martha to herself, and began 
to breathe easier. 

Just then came another “A-W-O-O-0-O0- 
0-0-0!” much closer, and Martha broke 
into a clumsy run. The road was rough, and 
with the heavy bundle and the smooth dish 
of yeast, she found it impossible to run very 
far at a time. Her breath was coming in short 
gasps, and the cold air tore at her throat. 

She glanced behind her, and the sight she 
saw made her tremble with fear! Six or 
seven coyotes were following her cautiously 
about fifty yards behind, sniffing the air hun- 
grily! 

“The food! They smell my food. Oh, what 
shall I do!” 

Food was scarce, and Martha had no in- 
tention of throwing her package away; nei- 
ther did she care to be attacked by the 
coyotes. 

As she entered the dim thicket of trees 
she could hear the animals coming closer. 
They were cautious, but unafraid, as they 
seemed to sense there was strength in their 
numbers. If only Father and the boys knew 
of her danger, they would come to her 
aid, but they would not be able to hear her 
if she called. 

“Jesus can help you!” Out of her fear she 
seemed to hear the words. 

“O dear Jesus!” she prayed, “please help 
me! I am so afraid!” 

“Drop some of the food.” It seemed a 
voice had spoken to her, and quickly she 
reached into the package, grabbed some of 
the food, and hurled it with all her might 
at the pack of slinking coyotes. Then with 
fear giving wings to her feet, she fairly 
flew along the frozen, snow-covered road. 

The suddenness of her action surprised 
the animals, and as they pounced upon the 
food, snarling and fighting among them- 
* selves, the delay gave her time to reach her 
own yard. 

As she stumbled into the one room of 
the little sod house, Mother looked up anx- 
iously from the meal she was preparing. 
Martha’s face was white with fear, and her 
breath came in short, painful gasps, but she 
still held the precious package of food and 
the dish of yeast. 
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When Martha showed Mother what Mrs. 
Bryson had given her, and told her of the 
coyotes, her fear, her prayer, and the voice 
she had heard, Mrs. Truitt went to the shelf 
where she kept her big Bible and opened it 
to the ninety-first psalm. She began at the 
first verse and read the entire psalm to the 
girl huddled in the big rocking chair. When 
she reached the fourteenth and fifteenth 
verses, she read them slowly and with feel- 
ing: “Because he hath set his love upon 
me, therefore will I deliver him. . . . He 
shall call upon me, and I will answer him: 
I will be with him in trouble; I will deliver 
him.” 

“Martha,” said her mother, “never forget 
this day. Always set your love upon Him, 
and when you call, He will answer.” 





When Two and Two Did Not 
Make Four 


From page 5 


Leonora felt comforted at home, but when 
morning came and she started to school, 
she did not know how she would live 
through the day. The driver on the bus was 
the only person who was pleased to see her, 
and that was not unusual for him, for wasn’t 
he pleased to see everyone every morning, 
no matter what the day or weather? 

She made an effort to start a conversa- 
tion with Betty Lou, but Betty Lou snapped, 
“My mother said that girls who steal aren't 
the best company, so don’t bother talking 
to me, Leonora Brady!” 

Leonora bit her lip desperately. What had 
the other mothers and fathers said? How 
she wished she had not come to school! She 
wanted to get off the bus at the very next 
stop and walk back home! She remembered 
Mother had said to be brave. That was easier 
said than done. 

The day passed wearily. Miss Peterson was 
kind, as usual, but what Leonora wanted was 
to know that she had a friend somewher i 
among her classmates, and there was no sig 
all day of any such assurance. She hoped 
that maybe, after a few days had passed, ev- 
eryone would forget about the incident, but 
that did not prove to be the case. 

Instead, the girls whispered behind their 
hands when she passed them, and the boys 
teased her with such taunts as, “Have you 
any change left after all those chocolate sun- 
daes you've been eating lately, Leonora?” Or, 








“When are you going to wear the new dress 
you bought with Marie’s money?” Or, 
“Where did you hide that loot? Let us in on 
the secret. We'd like to buy some gum.” 

After a week Leonora wanted to stay 
home. She felt she could not go through one 
more day like the last few had been. She 
was glad when Mother said that she need 
not go to school that day. “Just one day,” 
she warned Leonora. “Let us hope that some- 
thing will happen today to show that you 
did not steal.” 

If Leonora had been at school that after- 
noon, she would have been right in the mid- 
dle of cleaning-up activities. Everyone in the 
room had his sleeves rolled up, cleaning 
desks, polishing, washing woodwork, and 
dusting closets. No family of ants ever looked 
busier than Miss Peterson’s school family 
just then. 

The activity went on for an hour. Pres- 
ently Miss Peterson walked up the aisle to 
Marie Benson’s desk, and was not a little 
worried to find Marie with her head bent 
down on her arms on the desk. 

“Why, Marie, are you ill?” she asked 
anxiously. There was no answer save a soft 
sniffle. 

“Marie, what is the matter?” asked the 
teacher. Then up from the desk came a 
trembling hand, and in the hand was a red 
billfold. Marie’s head was still on one arm 
on the desk. She felt she could not face her 
teacher. By this time all the children in the 
room were gathering about Miss Peterson 
and Marie to see what was happening. 

“I set everyone against Leonora,’ Marie 
wailed in a muffled voice. “She didn’t take 
it. I remember now that I put it in the back 
of my desk that morning it turned up miss- 
ing, and then I forgot about putting it there 
and felt sure I had placed it in the locker, 
and then I thought she took it. Oh, what will 
I do?” 

Now it was Marie’s turn to weep, but they 
weren't silent tears such as Leonora had shed 
hat day when Marie had told her that two 

nd two make four. No, indeed. Her weep- 
ing was noisy and long! 
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WHAT KILLED THE TIGER? 
Find out—in GUIDE—next week! 
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The boys decided they ought to go back to 
work. The girls congregated in little groups, 
their heads together, talking things over and 
wondering what would happen now, and all 
feeling a little guilty because they had all 
had a share in making life miserable for 
Leonora. 

Miss Peterson opened the billfold and 
found two new dollar bills. 

“What are you going to do about this?” 
she asked Marie, and Marie stiffened and 
stopped her weeping, for she thought she 
heard a trace of impatience in her teacher's 
voice. 

She lifted her reddened face. “I suppose I'll 
have to apologize to Leonora,” she answered 
meekly. 

“Yes, I suppose you certainly will!” ex- 
claimed Miss Peterson. “You caused Leonora 
a great deal of unhappiness. It is up to you 
now to make up to her for what she has lost 
this week.” 

Marie was silent. It was going to be aw- 
fully hard to tell everyone she had been 
wrong in accusing Leonora of being dishon- 
est. Maybe she would never be able to reach 
everyone concerned. What about all the par- 
ents and neighbors who had heard her false 
report? She thought of the lines of the poem 
Miss Peterson had taught them last semester, 
“Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds, but you can’t do that when you're fly- 
ing words.” 

Marie did her best during the next few 
days to wipe out the effects of her hasty 
judgment, and she told herself, “Marie Ben- 
son, you had better be more careful before 
you accuse’ anyone again. Two and two do 
not always make four!” 
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pty Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X/Il—Preparing for the Time of Trouble 





(DECEMBER 18) 


Lesson Text: Revelation 7:9-17. 


Memory Verse: “Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation, which shall come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth” (Revelation 3:10). 


Guiding Thought 


Did you ever dread something that was to take 
place? Sometimes when we are riding or driving 
a straight road we see a hill ahead of us. From a 
distance it may look very steep, and we wonder if 
the bicycle or car will be able to make it. But, as 
we get nearer, and as we start ascending, the hill 
seems to flatten out a little underneath us. We 
find that the hill is not so steep after all. Diffi- 
culties are often like that. They look insurmount- 
able from the distance, but as we draw nearer, and 
as we tackle them step by step, we find the 
dreaded ordeal not so hard after all. There is one 
ordeal, however, that, we are told, will be worse 
in reality than in anticipation—the time of trou- 
ble just before Christ comes. It is now that, in the 
habits of faith and prayer we are forming, we 
can prepare to go triumphantly through the time 
of trouble that lies ahead of us. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
A Time of Trouble 


1. How does Daniel describe the time just 
before Christ comes to deliver His own from 
the terrors of the earth? (Dan. 12:1.) 


NOoTE.—“The ‘time of trouble such as never 
was,’ is soon to open upon us; and we shall need 
an experience which we do not now possess, and 
which many are too indolent to obtain. It is often 
the case that trouble is greater in anticipation than 
in reality; but this is not true of the crisis before 
us. The most vivid presentation cannot reach the 
magnitude of the ordeal. In that time of trial, 
every soul must stand for himself before God.” — 
The Great Controversy, p. 622. 


2. To what hard experience in the life of one 
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of the patriarchs is this time compared? (Jer. 
30:7; Gen. 32:6, 7, 11, 24.) 

NOTE.—"Jacob’s experience during that night 
of wrestling and anguish represents the trial 
through which the people of God must pass just 
before Christ’s second coming. . .. As Jacob was 
threatened with death by his angry brother, so 
the people of God will be in peril from the 
wicked who are seeking to destroy them. And as 
the patriarch wrestled all night for deliverance 
from the hand of Esau, so the righteous will cry to 
God day and night for deliverance from the 
enemies that surround them.’—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 201. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
When God’s Mercy Comes to an End 


3. The time comes in heaven when Christ, our 
High Priest, can no longer plead for those sin- 
ners who have failed to listen to His appeals to 
give up their sinful ways. What solemn decla- 
ration is made showing that then all must re- 
main as they are, good or evil? (Rev. 22:11.) 


4. When that declaration is made, those who 
have not listened to God’s voice speaking to 
them will have no further opportunity to repent 
and be accepted. The door of mercy will be shut. 
How is the search for salvation that can no 
longer be obtained described by the prophet 
Amos? (Amos 8:11, 12.) 


NoTE.—"‘Then I saw Jesus lay off His priestly 
attire, and clothe Himself with His most kingly 
robes. Upon His head were many crowns, a crown 
within a crown. Surrounded by the angelic hos 
He left heaven. The plagues were falling upo 
the inhabitants of the earth. Some were denounc- 
ing God and cursing Him. Others rushed to the 
people of God and begged to be taught how they 
might escape His judgments. But the saints had 
nothing for them. The last tear for sinners had 
been shed, the last agonizing prayer offered, the 
last burden borne, the last warning given. The 
sweet voice of mercy was no more to invite them.” 
—Early Writings, p. 281. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Promises for the Time of Trouble 














5. What does God promise to do for those 
who faithfully keep His Word? (Rev. 3:10.) 


6. If now we walk with God, what help can 
we claim when the time of trouble comes? (Ps. 
91:9-11.) 

NOTE.—‘“Could men see with heavenly vision, 
they would behold companies of angels that excel 
in strength stationed about those who have kept 
the word of Christ's patience. With sympathizing 
tenderness, angels have witnessed their distress, 
and have heard their prayers. They are waiting 
the word of their Commander to snatch them 
— their peril."—The Great Controversy, p. 

30. 


Be 7. How will those who have lived honest, pure 
lives be cared for when trouble and famine 
sweep over the earth? (Isa. 33:15, 16.) 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Claiming God’s Help 


8. Besides physical dangers, with what other 
evils will the righteous have to contend in the 
last days? (Eph. 6:12.) 


9. With what only can these evils be fought? 
(Verses 11, 13-16.) 


10. What weapon will help us in our fight 
against evil? (Verse 17.) 


NOTE.—‘The sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.” will be the strength of every 
Christian in the darkest hours that shall come to 
this earth. “Only those who have been diligent 
students of the Scriptures, and who have received 
the love of the truth, will be shielded from the 
powerful delusion that takes the world captive. 
By the Bible testimony these will detect the de- 
ceiver in his disguise.’—-The Great Controversy, p. 
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ASSIGNMENT 6 
Safe From Evil Forever 


11. Finally a decree will go forth to slay all 
the commandment keepers. This will be a terri- 
ble time for God’s people. But before this 
decree can be carried out, Jesus will appear as 
the Great Deliverer. What will the righteous 


The return of Christ will be a time of great unhappiness for those who have not prepared for it. 
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say as they see the glorious sight? (Isa. 25:9.) 


12. What conversation did John record as 
taking place in heaven between him and one of 
the elders concerning those who have come 
through the time of trouble? (Rev. 7:13, 14.) 


13. What promise for the future is given to 
cheer those who go through the time of trouble? 
(Rev. 7:16, 17.) 


NOTE.—"‘The heirs of God have come from 
garrets, from hovels, from dungeons, from scaf- 
folds, from mountains, from deserts, from the 
caves of the earth, from the caverns of the sea. 
On earth they were ‘destitute, afflicted, tormented.’ 
Millions went down to the grave loaded with 
infamy, because they steadfastly refused to yield 
to the deceptive claims of Satan. By human tri- 
bunals they were adjudged the vilest of criminals. 

. They are no longer feeble, afflicted, scattered, 
and oppressed. Henceforth they are to be ever 
with the Lord. They stand before the throne clad 
in richer robes than the most honored of the 
earth have ever worn. They are crowned with dia- 
dems more glorious than were ever placed upon 
the brow of earthly monarchs. The days of pain 
and weeping are forever ended. The king of glory 
has wiped the tears from all faces; every cause of 
grief has been removed.”—The Great Contro- 
versy, p. 650. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


How many promises can you remember in this 
week’s lesson? 

Here are the first words of some of them. Can 
you finish them? 

“Tt is even the time of Jacob’s trouble; but he 

a= Cpe: 3027). 

“He that is righteous, let...” (Rev. 22:11). 

“Because thou hast kept the word...” (Rev. 
3:10). 

“Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my 
refuge, even the...” (Ps. 91:9, 10). 


“He that walketh righteously, ...” (Isa. 33: 
15,. 16). 

“We have waited for him, and he... .” (Isa. 
25:9). 

“They shall hunger no more, neither .. .” 
(Rev. 7:16, 17). 
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Lorenzo, the Lion, No. 2 — By Harry Baers 





1. After the crouching lions have waited about an 
hour a male oryx comes cautiously to the pool and 
stoops to drink. He is aware of no danger. 2. A lion 
can cover thirty-five feet in one jump, and from a 
standing start can travel a hundred yards in four 
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seconds. The male lion is on top of the oryx almost 
before he knows what has happened. The lion’s five- 
hundred-pound weight and terrific momentum bowl 
him over and break his neck. 3. After the lions have 
fed they drink. Then, as morning comes, they retire. 











4. The lioness in time becomes uneasy and hunts out 
an isolated cave for herself. She does not allow the 
male to come near it. 5. Here two young cubs are 
born. Lions often have six or more young. They may 
be born with their eyes open or shut. Most young 











7. At the age of three months they have become as 
playful and cuddly as kittens. They spend much of 
their time tussling with each other and with their 
mother’s tail. 8. As usual the spotted hyena follows 
the lions about and lives on their leftovers. His jaws 
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of the cat family are born with their eyes shut. 6. At 
first the cubs are interested in nothing but food and 
sleep. They are quite helpless. Very quickly they 
learn to be alarmed at slight noises and to hide be- 
hind rocks or anything else for shelter, peeping out. 
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are so powerful he can crack bones that even a 
lion will leave. He is fond of bone marrow but will 
eat almost anything, dead or alive. 9. One comes near 
the lion cave in search of bones and hears the cubs 
squeal as they play. Ha, maybe fresh meat tonight! 





